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closes the whole controversy, for none of Mr. Lang's critics will disagree 
with him. What Mr. Lang does not fully comprehend is that it is this 
" attractive combination " that makes the tale. As to the time of origin, 
he clings to his previously expressed opinions : the tales date from " a pe- 
riod of savage fancy." This proposition is a pure assumption ; in the case 
of Cinderella, it has been shown that the evidence indicates the story to be 
a creation of highly civilized moderns. Mr. Lang, feeling the incongruities 
of his position, is wanting in clearness and logic. He remarks : " If we 
look at Europe, there is always the chance that so popular a book as Per- 
rault's suggested the form which the tale has taken. Our only standard, 
so far as I can see, is archaism, the presence of elements more barbaric 
than Perrault offers." This principle of criticism, though usual, is wholly 
erroneous. Archaic additions are always made by savage races to tales 
which they have received from civilized peoples. In doubting such trans- 
mission Mr. Lang is wrong. 

The essential error of method into which Mr. Lang has fallen consists 
in failing to recognize the worthlessness of general propositions. No 
formula can be laid down which will explain the origin of folk-tales any 
more than of literary productions. The admission of this fact is simply 
the recognition that each tale has its separate history. Writers who argue 
that India was a centre of diffusion of tales, if they are discreet, do not 
make this assertion on speculative and general grounds : they do not mean 
to assert that all marchen originated in India ; they only affirm that there 
are good grounds for suspecting that India was the birthplace of many of 
the marchen which have become popular in modern Europe. Mr. Lang 
admits that his doctrine relative to the source of the tale of " Cupid and 
Psyche," namely, that it originated in early marriage taboo, was pure 
hypothesis ; but this admission is fatal to the suggestion. 

W.W.N. 

Old Rabbit the Voodoo and Other Sorcerers. By Mary Alicia 
Owen. Introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. Illustrated by Ju- 
liette A. Owen and Louis Wain. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. MDCCCXCII. 8vo, pp. xv, 310. 

In this book Miss Owen presents a collection of negro tales from Mis- 
souri. These are connected by a literary thread ; and given, in part, at 
least, in an edited form. The singular feature is at once observed, that 
the stories, instead of being variants of the negro lore made familiar by 
Mr. Harris, much more closely resemble the type of Indian tales. This 
relation demands a separate examination, and will be the subject of future 
remark. At present we can do no more than observe certain minor fea- 
tures of the work, namely, its allusion to customs, superstitions, and dia- 
lectic words. 

Not every American knows that in Missouri " punkin-butter " is a sweet 
compound of pumpkin stewed with watermelon juice. Bees are to be told 
about births and weddings as well as funerals. It is luck to steal bees and 
ill-luck to sell them ; but if the price of the bees is left on the bench from 
which they are taken, the bad luck is crossed. The bees have a king, with 
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eyes the color of honey, and " eye-winkers " made out of stone. The blue- 
jay is never seen on a Friday, because on that day he descends to hell ; he 
returns with a load of lies, which he distributes, causing endless discord. 
Luck-balls, or " tricken-bags," are elaborately described. Eggs are roasted 
by tying a string round the middle and dangling them before the fire. 
Woodpeckers are conjurers who at pleasure can take human forms, and 
the woodpecker is the hero of many stories. Among curious dialectic words 
may be mentioned beatenes, greatest ; sesso (says-so), conversation ; mum/y, 
mumbling ; wizzle, shrink ; homing, birth ; a-projeckin, experimenting. Miss 
Owen's book makes evident the abundance of folk-lore and dialect remain- 
ing in Missouri ; to the tales, its essential part, we shall return. 

In the notice of the " Vision of MacConglinne, a Middle Irish Wonder 
Tale," edited byKuno Meyer, contained in No. xx., by a clerical error the 
number of pages is given as liii, 21, instead of liii, 210. As the book is 
spoken of as a " little work," the mistake might give a false impression re- 
specting the compass of this pleasing addition to Middle Irish literature. 
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